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homogeneous in nature and similar in economic conditions
to form a federation, which, while friendly to all the other
nations of the world and co-operating with them in trade
and industry, would be able not only to maintain its present
standard of living and of civilisation, but, by the fuller use of
its resources for the benefit of the great masses of its people,
to advance their welfare not merely physically but also
intellectually and morally.

The contrast of national and international as distinguished
from individual ethics is a very interesting subject on which
much might be said, but meantime it can only be touched.
We must recognise that government, being a practical
business dealing with a thousand diverse considerations and
conflicting claims, can never treat any single right as absolute,
International law is, therefore, simply the codification of the
actual custom of nations, and the function of international
lawyers is to give coherent expression to the best principles
which the common-sense of civilised governments recognises.
In discussing this subject the late Mr, Gladstone said:
" You may call the rule of nations vague and untrustworthy,
I find it, on the contrary, a great and noble monument of
human wisdom, founded on the combined dictates of sound
experience, a precious inheritance bequeathed to us by the
generations that have gone before us, and a firm foundation
on which we must take care to build, whatever it may be
our part to add to their acquisitions, if indeed we wish to
promote the peace and welfare of the world."a There will
be, no doubt, in national and international affairs a conflict
of rights, just as there is often a conflict of duties in private
life, and this makes it impossible to lay down, with precision,
the rule of duty applicable to any particular case, but that
rule, once ascertained, is binding. There is nothing more
inexact than to establish absolute axioms in politics, as
the idea, and consequently the power, of civil society changes
with the epochs. Renan in his Cahiers de Jeunesse truly
says: " Who knows if some day international law will not

1 Morley, Life of Gladstone^ p. 370.